
Terry Anderson free? 

All Americans can rejoice. But the 
joy in the nation’s newsrooms could 
scarcely be contained. 

Media critics no doubt took some 
delight that Associated Press’s chief 
Beirut correspondent was held until 
the very end. They may not have 
noticed another journalist. Alarm 
Steen, received a similar honor; he 
was next to last. 

A former editor, Mr. Steen went to 
Lebanon to teach both the art of 
newspapering and the meaning of a 
free press. His first press conference 
on release this week was doubly 
sweet. Besides. his freedom, he had 
the pleasure of fielding questions 
from former students, now working 
reporters. 

When news surfaced about Mr. 
Anderson, my first thoughts reached 
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had met abroad since his kidnap- 
ping. They were yanked from Beirut 
by their publications — Time, The 
Washington Post and Newsweek. 
Their distant editors and insurance 
companies were more fearful of 
death threats than the men on the 
spot. 

In part, I know they felt guilty for 
having left Terry Anderson behind. 
His name came into every opening 
conversation. Now he’s freed. They 
remain my profession’s Flying 
Hollander, condemned to wander 
other posts — Paris, Cairo and 
Mexico City — while longing for 
Beirut. 

But the story’s not over. 

There is no way to pinpoint exactly 
when taking hostages became part of 
the modem Middle East. The prac- 
tice existed in antiquity. 

. Conquering pharaohs ordinarily 
brought back eldest sons of 
vanquished kings. Alexander the 
Great requested daughters for him- 
self and his victorious generals. The 
Romans continued the custom, 
adding the children of wealthy not- 
ables. 

In the colonial era both the French 
and the English managed variations 


% on the theme, coercing tne nest con- 
nected among their subjects to avail 
themselves of educational oppor- 
tunities in the home country. 

Jordan's King Hussein went to 
Sandhurst. While his grandson stud- 
ied at Britain’s West Point, old King 
Abdullah was hardly likely to ruffle 
, London’s feathers. 

And so it went. 

The first story about hostage- 
taking that crossed my desk hap- 
pened in February, 1970. It had to do 
with nine Lebanese Army soldiers 
taken by the Israelis, who objected to 
the movement of Palestinians from 
out of Jordan and onto their northern 
° borders. 


My television commentary ques- 
4 tioned the wisdom of grabbing 
Lebanese regulars when the quarrel 



prisoner could do, particularly since 
some 900 Palestinians were already 
in Israeli jails. 


1 Most of all, my sense of logic was 
offended. I expressed confusion as to 
how taking hostages could do Israel 
any long term good. I doubted 
whether the kidnappings (by 
whatever name) accorded with the 
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principles of Judaism. 

My questioning and wondering, 
confusion and doubt found little echo 
in the audience. Switchboards in 
New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Washington and other stations 
exploded. Within 24 hours my license 
to do international commentary had 
been lifted. Another five years were 


required to get it restureu. 

At any rate, for over two decades I 
have never understood how either 
side in the Middle East tragedy 
profited from imitating the pha- 
raohs, the great Alexander or the 
Romans. 

When Iran's ayatollah* authorized 
his followers' seizure of Tehran’s 
U.S. embassy, his claim to the 
Muhammad’s mantle fell apart for 
me. Violence against the defenseless 
simply has no place in Islam. 

My disdain for Iran’s allies in 
Beirut’s back alleys can only be 
approached by my disgust with 
Israel’s insistence on a so-called 
security zone in Lebanon, manned by 
mercenaries who are paid, at least 
indirectly, by U.S. taxpayers. 

Both Israel’s mercenaries and 
Iran’s fundamentalist allies have led 
the way over the past 10 years in 
keeping the ancient hostage custom 
alive. 

At this writing, the 
fundamentalists continue to hold a 
pair of German relief workers, while 
the mercenaries sit on a couple hun- 
dred Lebanese and Palestinians. 

The Israeli government says one of 
its young men, an air force naviga- 
tor, remains a prisoner. His jet went 
down over Lebanon. Heaven only 
knows how many thousand 
Palestinian women and men sit 
shivering in Israeli detention camps, 
deep in the Negev desert. 

Of course, most Americans don’t 
give a damn what happens to these 
other human beings. They are 
foreigners, after all. Don’t we have 
enough problems here at home? 

Moreover, any attempt to speak 
rationally about the Middle East runs 
into a buzz saw of vented spleen and 
hate. As I discovered in 1970 not for 
the first time, there are people in this 
country bound and determined 
America’s role in that part of the 
world conform to ancient prejudice. 

In any event, this is the season 
when the nation’s Jews commemo- 
rate their ancestors’ liberation from 
captivity in the miracle of the eight- 
day menorah and Christians prepare 
for Christmas, the most joyful feast 
on their calendar. 

Certainly, there should be enough 
leftover charity to inspire prayers for 
those hapless men and women still 
prisoner for reasons of birth or 
religion, like Terry Anderson and his 
former mates. 


